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yom great demand for the recognition and prestige 
membership in N.S.A. affords the secretary has re- 
sulted in our creation of MEMBERSHIPS-AT-LARGE 
for those secretaries who live in places where chapters 
are impractical. Holders of such memberships receive, 
with the exception of chapter meetings, all the benefits 
other members receive. The membership fee is the 
same. Therefore, if you have a friend who is a secre- 
tary in some place too small for a chapter, submit her 
name to National Headquarters. An invitation to mem- 
bership will be sent to her. 


N THIS issue we introduce THE LETTER 
CLINIC, a regular feature hereafter, designed to 
supplement our educational program. Books, once they 
are stitched and bound and glued, have their limita- 
tions; they cannot embrace new developments of the 
things they discuss. Business correspondence, however, 
is a living, growing profession. Therefore, through THE 
LETTER CLINIC we will bring to you each month 
the very newest ideas of what constitutes successful 
letter writing. Tell your employer about this. He will 
be interested. 























NNCLOSED in this issue is a clear and practical in- 
I terpretation of Parliamentary Law. National Head- 
quarters has adopted it as official in ruling upon all 
subjects such as election of officers, making of by-laws, 
etc. Your chapter is autonomous, and need not be neces- 
sarily governed by it. Nevertheless, it can serve you 
well if you will adopt it for your chapter. It is cut to 
size and punched for insertion in your binder. There- 
fore, by putting it to this use and carrying it to meet- 
ings, you can have a quick answer to any question 


involving the conduct of meetings. 


ae N.S.A. CALENDAR, inclosed in the last 
issue, is not a mandatory upon any chapter. Never- 
theless, you are urged to adopt it. No chapter is too 
small or too large to be guided by it. The twelve events 
scheduled thereon are designed to be institutional—the 
same from year to year—thus in time making them 
traditional and consequently an integral part of the 
chapter’s history. Not only will you find yourself try- 
ing to make each year’s event outdo the same event of 
the previous year, but you will be in step with other 
secretaries throughout the nation. 























UR recent contest to find the words and music 

for an official N.S.A. song was disappointing. 
None of the contributions was deemed quite up to the 
high standard we have set for such a song. Therefore, 
the contest is extended to March 15. Dust off the piano 
keys and spray your tonsils. National recognition may 
await you as the winner. Both the copyright and the 
royalties would be yours. 














\) owe interesting chapter activities pass unnoticed 
in POSTSCRIPTS, simply because correspond- 
ing secretaries of some chapters are lax in reporting 
them to National Headquarters. The dead-line for such 
news is the 10th of the month of publication. Let’s 
have more news—and, best of all, more pictures. (The 
editor likes his job, and wants to keep it.) 
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BETTER SPEECH 


WHAT'S THE GOOD WORD? 


Self-confessed: The prefix self is ridiculous and 
superfluous. No one can‘confess one’s own guilt except 
oneself. There can be a confessed murderer, but not a 
self-confessed murderer. 


Over and more: The word over refers to space, and 
means above. Do not say “over five thousand attended 
the game.” The expression in connection with num- 
bers is more than. Say “more than five thousand at- 
tended.” 


Curiosity seekers: This is an impossible combination. 
The seekers may be curious, but they are not seeking 
curiosity; they are seeking to satisfy their curiosity. 
Simple say “curious persons,” or “the curious.” 


Hanged and hung: Both are parts of the verb hang, 
but remember that pictures are hung and criminals 
are hanged. 


Since: Too often is this word used as a synonym for 
“because” or “inasmuch as.” Since refers to time, not 
to condition. Say “Because that is true, I will go”; do 
not say “Since that is true, I will go.” 


Consensus of opinion: Of opinion is entirely redun- 
dant. Consensus means agreement in opinion. Say “the 
consensus of the meeting,” or “the consensus of the 
group.” 


Presented with: The with is superfluous. Do not say 
“She presented him with a son”; say “She presented 
him ‘a son.” 





Female impersonator: Correctly speaking, this is a 
woman who impersonates. An ‘impersonator of females 
is a man who impersonates women; he is not a female 
impersonator. 


Stopping overnight: To stop means to check, arrest, 
obstruct. We do not stop at a hotel overnight, or stop 
an afternoon at a friend’s home; we stay at the hotel 
overnight, or stay an afternoon at the friend’s home. 


*HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? 


Falcon: fawl’kn, not fal’kn 
Faux pas: foe pah’ not foe’ pah 
Figure: fig’yewr, or fig’er 
Finale: fih-nahl’ee, not fih-nal’ee 
Finis: fy'nis, not fih-nees’ 

Fjord: fyord, not fihord 
Flaccid: flak’sid, not fla’sid 
Forbade: for-bad’, not for-bayd’ 
Forecastle: fohk’sl, not for’kas-l 
Forehead: for’ed, not fohr’hed 
Fracas: fray’kas, not fra’kas 
Fraulein: froy’lyn, not fro’leen 





*KEY 


O long (as in note)—oh, oe 
short (as in not)—o 

U long (as in cute)—ew 

Cas in rule)—oo 

short (as in mud)—uh 

Y final (as in very)—i 

G soft (as in age)—j 

TH soft (as in father)—th 

N nasal (as in doing)—n 


A long (as in fate)—ay 
short (as in fat)—a 
(as in fall)—aw 
broad (as in far)—ah 
ah as in sodah 

E long (as in beet)—ee 
short (as in bet)—eh 

I long (as in bite)—y 
short (as in bit)—ih 





BUSINESS ETIQUETTE 


IS IT GOOD MANNERS? 


Is there a separate code of manners between men and women in the office and between men and women 


in the home? 


The simple answer is that good manners are good manners and do not distinguish between places where 


they are used. 


In the office, as in the home, the man is introduced to the woman, not the woman to the man. Business rank 


does not change this. 


The woman enters the office door first, just as she enters first the home door. The role of secretary makes 


her no less whit a lady. 


The business woman extends the handclasp to the business man, not the business man to the business 


woman. The choice is hers, not his. 





PROMINENT WICHITA FALLS SECRETARY 
BECOMES MEMBER OF N.S.A. 


Shella Sharpe, president of Nu-Sak-An Chapter, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, being interviewed by Regional Director Audene 
Peddy (center) and Registrar Jean Chastain (right). 


Chicago, Illinois — Holly Chapter has again played Santa 
Claus to the aircraft carriers Woverine and Sable on Lake 
Michigan, also to the Recruiting Office of the Seabees at 
Plymouth Court. Several of the girls helped to decorate the 
trees. 


Ventura, California — Welcome to Sierra Chapter, in- 
stalled January 6 by Registrar Loraine Bury. The following 
officers were named: Barbara Colley, president; Janice Rogers, 
vice-president; Evaune Gerold, corresponding secretary; June 
Nelson, recording secretary; Barbara Meyers, treasurer. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Missouri Chapter has a write-up in 
the December issue of the HOME FRONT JOURNAL, of 
the War Finance Division, Washington, D. C. The chapter 
boasts all of its members as Payroll Savings participants. 


Orange, Texas—Lone Star Chapter created an unusual 
Christmas project for service men. During the holidays every 
service man who wrote a letter or dictated a letter at one of 
the N.S.A. writing booths in the USO was given a number, 
the winning number receiving a free long distance call to any 
part of the United States. 


On December 12 the chapter entertained at a membership 
tea at the Woman’s Club. Nine new members were thus 
enrolled. 


The Christmas Dance of the chapter was on December 25 


at the Orange Grove Country Club. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Westport Chapter has elected 
new officers. They are: Ann Ritchey, president; Floryce Craig, 
vice-president; Helen Endsley, recording secretary; Dora 
Kreissler, corresponding secretary; Fredda Harris, treasurer. 

The chapter is launching a membership campaign designed 
to finance permanent club rooms of its own in a downtown 
location. 





SPEECH 


Speech is mightier than shot or sword, 

A single word will stop an angry horde. 

A crafty if, a but, a then, or when 

Will change the destinies and lives of men. 
Its potency is subtle, strong, and sure, 
Against its might the crude cannot endure. 
It bids the lax, the meager, to well arm 


With potent speech to sway, to gain, to charm. 


The secretary who watches the clock usually ends up being 


one of the hands. 
—Anonymous. 


WISHING 


I would I were beneath a tree, 
A-sleeping in the shade, 

With all the bills I’ve got to pay, 
Paid! 


I would I were beside the sea, 
Or sailing in a boat, 
With all the things I’ve got to write, 


Wrote! 


I would I were on yonder hill, 
A-basking in the sun, 
With all the things I’ve got to do, 
Done! 
from THE GOPHER CHATTER. 





The Efficient Secretary 
Knows Her Dates 


1944 


January 1—New Year’s Day 

January 19—Robt. E. Lee’s Birthday 
February 12—Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday 
February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 22 
March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 
March 20—First Day of Spring 
April 1—April Fools’ Day 
April 9—Easter 

April 19—Patriots’ Day 





George Washington’s Birthday 


April 26—Confederate Memorial Day 
May 1—May Day 

May 5—Bird Day 

May 14—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Decoration Day 

June 3—Jefferson Davis’ Birthday 
June 14— Flag Day 

June 21—First Day of Summer 

July 4—Independence Day 
September 4—Labor Day 
September 22—First Day of Autumn 
October 12—Columbus Day 
October 31—Hallowe’en 

November I1I1—Armistice Day 
November 30—Thanksgiving Day 
December 21—Forefathers’ Dav 
December 21—First Day of Winter 
December 25—Christmas 


December 31—‘'ew Year’s Eve 


hd 


ANN RITCHEY 
President, Westport Chapter 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Pasadena, California — A new charter is now forming 
in this picturesque California city, under the direction of 
Regional Director Louise Frick. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — Gopher Chapter’s new officers 
are: Mary Tennant, president; Ann Sackmann, vice-president; 
Stella Brefka, recording secretary; Florence Johnson, corre- 
sponding secretary; Bernice Johnson, treasurer. This is N.S.A.’s 
most active athletic chapter. Skiing and bowling are members’ 
main sports. 


Des Moines, Iowa—So successful was Hawkeve Chapter’s 
first “Boss Night” dinner last year, at which the Governor of 
Jowa was a guest, that another is being planned for this vear. 
We hone to have a picture of it in the February POST- 
SCRIPTS. 


Fort Worth, Texas—Texas now leads all other states in 
the number of N.S.A. chapters. Lariat Chapter, Fort Worth, 
avpronriately named for the “cow country,” is the newest. 
Its officers are: Bobbie Webster, president; Doris Shrake, vice- 
president; Lois Ishan, corresponding secretary; Julie Foster, 
recording secretary; Louise Faircloth, treasurer. 


Wichita, Kansas—Minisa Chapter has resolved to grow. 
Through the columns of its interesting little magazine, THE 
MINISA POW-WOW, it announces a reception for 150 of 
Wichita’s most prominent secretaries, a large number of whom 
are expected to become N.S.A. members shortly thereafter. 


Nashville, Tennessee—Nashville Chapter held its Christ- 
mas Party on December 15 at the Andrew Jackson Hotel. 
Each member gave her “Secret Pal” a Christmas gift. Two 
small cedar trees were trimmed with silver and blue lights, 
and a birthday cake with one candle, marking the chapter’s 
first anniversary, made a lovely and delicious centerpiece for 
the table. 


Elected to guide the chapter’s destinies in 1944 were: Mary 
Helen Fisher, president; Elizabeth Gregory, vice-president; 
Ann Smith, corresponding secretary; Lillian Campbell, record- 
ing secretary; Mary Louise Potts, treasurer. 


























Parliamentary Law 





Parliamentary Law, is a system of rules and 
precedents by which deliberative assemblies 
govern their procedure. The purpose of these 
rules is to enable an organization or assembly to 
maintain order, to expedite its business, and 
maintain justice—to carry out the wishes of 
its members and the purpose of organization. 

These rules are the outgrowth of those 
formulated by the House of Parliament in Eng- 
land to govern the procedure of that body. 
They were first compiled in the United States 
by Thomas Jefferson, whose manual is still the 
foundation of the rules used in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate. These rules 
as modified by the House of Representatives are 
the basis of Parliamentary Law as used by 
deliberative bodies throughout the United 
States today. Each organization has the un- 
questionable right to adopt such special rules 
to fit its particular needs but where no such 
rules are made, the rules of Parliamentary Law 
are to be followed. 


Organization. In order to effect a permanent 
organization, two meetings are usually neces- 
sary. The first is usually held in response to 
a call of those especially interested at which 
time a temporary organization is formed. This 
accomplished, someone previously agreed upon 
steps forward and says, “The meeting will 
please come to order.” When this has been 
accomplished, he says, “I move that Mr. or Mrs. 
Blank act as temporary Chairman.” A second 
to this motion is necessary. If secured, he then 
says, “It has been moved and seconded that 
Mr. or Mrs. Blank act as Chairman. Those in 
favor say ‘aye’; those opposed say ‘no’; the 
ayes have it and the motion is carried. Mr. or 
Mrs. Blank is elected and will please come for- 
ward and take the Chair.” 

The alternative to this procedure is that the 
leader may call for nominations and put them 
to a vote in the order named, thus: “As many 
as favor Mr. or Mrs. Blank for Chairman, say 
‘aye’; those opposed, say ‘no’; the affirmative 
have it and Mr. or Mrs. Blank is elected; or in 
case the negative has it the vote is for the next 
nominee. Thus the leader continues until one 
receives a majority at which time he declares 
the election and requests the person elected to 
take the Chair. 

The Chairman elected immediately asks for 
nominations for Secretary and proceeds in the 
selection as just described. When one of these 
receives a majority vote an election is declared 
and the Secretary is asked to come forward 
and keep the records. This usually completes 





the temporary organization, although if occa- 
sion demands, other officers may be elected. 
The very most simple of Parliamentary rules 
are all that is required in this first meeting. 
The wishes of the Chairman usually being recog- 
nized, however, any ruling made by the Chair 
subject to appeal and settled by a majority vote. 

At this time someone familiar with the pur- 
pose of the meeting is asked by the Chairman 
to state the purpose of the assembly. After 
this is done, a motion is made that the Chair- 
man appoint a committee of three or five to 
draft a Constitution and set up By-laws, and 
to report at an adjourned meeting. When this 
motion is seconded it is stated by the Chairman 
(as are all motions) and if carried, the Chair- 
man immediately announces the members of the 
committee. The adjourned meeting (future 
meeting) at which the committee is to report 
should be arranged. This is accomplished 
through the following motion put by some mem- 
ber: “I move that when we adjourn, we adjourn 
tf Re eee 7 (name a time and 
place) .” 

When this motion has been seconded and car- 
ried and the results announced by the Chairman, 
the work of the temporary organization has 
been completed; after which, a member after 
obtaining the floor says, “I move to adjourn.” 
If the motion is seconded the Chairman says, 
“It has been moved and seconded to adjourn. 
All those in favor say ‘aye’; the opposed say 
‘no’. The ayes have it. The motion is carried 
and we are adjourned to meet at _ 


The Second Meeting. At the second meeting 
a permanent organization is effected by adopt- 
ing a Constitution and By-laws, electing perma- 
nent officers, and appointing the necessary 
committees. The new officers take the place 
of those elected at the first meeting. 

The meeting is called to order by the Chair- 
man who calls upon the Secretary to read the 
minutes of the first meeting. When the minutes 
have been read the Chairman says, “If there 
are no corrections the minutes stand approved 
as read.” The Chairman then calls for a report 
of the committee on Constitution and By-laws. 
The committee chairman obtains the floor and 
says, “Your committee appointed to draft a 
Constitution and by-Laws, begs leave to submit 
the following report.” After he has read the 
paper he says, “I move the adoption of the re- 
port.” If the motion is seconded, the Chairman 
says, “It has been moved and seconded to adopt 
the Constitution and By-laws as reported by the 
committee. The question is on the adoption of 








Parliamentary Law 


the Constitution which the chairman of the 
committee will now please read.” The second 
reading may be dispensed with if it is the desire 
of the meeting. 

The Chairman then asks, “Are there any 
amendments to the first paragraph?” Any 
amendments made are voted upon and results 
announced. Each paragraph should be con- 
sidered and treated in this way. When each 
has been considered and necessary amendments 
made the Chairman says, “Is there any further 
amendment to offer to any paragraph as it now 
stands and is there any additional paragraph 
to offer as an amendment to the whole?” 

If any are moved, they are put to a vote and 
the result announced. The Chairman then 
asks, “Are you ready for the Question?” If 
there are no further questions, he says, “As 
many as are in favor of adopting the Consti- 
tution as amended, say ‘aye’; those opposed, 
say ‘no’; the ayes have it. The motion is car- 
ried and the Constitution is adopted.” Upon 
the adoption of the Constitution, a recess is de- 
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clared to permit all who desire, to sign the 
Constitution and thus become charter members. 
The Chairman then calls the meeting to order 
and has the Secretary read the roll so all will 
know who has the privilege of voting. 


The motion formerly made to adopt the Con- 
stitution and By-laws is still pending adoption 
of the By-laws, and is the next business in 
order. The By-laws are considered separately 
and voted upon as a whole, as was the Con- 
stitution. 


The next business in order is the election of 
officers. Unless the By-laws designate how this 
shall be done, someone should move “That the 
officers be nominated by _. (mame a 
method).” This may be done by ballot, by com- 
mittee, from the floor, or by the Chairman. 
Election may be either viva voice or by ballot. 
Committees provided for in the By-laws are 
then appointed and new business transacted. 
Time and place for the next meeting should be 
set. A motion to adjourn is next in order. 


Steps Necessary in Putting Through a Motion 


1. A Member Rises and Addresses the Chair. 
He does this by rising after the floor is vacant 
and addressing the Chair as Madam or Mr. 
President, or if not the President, Chairman. 
If the member is not known to the Chairman 
he gives his name. 


2. Awaits Recognition from the Chair. The 
Chairman recognizes a member by calling his 
name. After securing recognition the member 
may not be interrupted except by a member 
wishing to present certain motions such as the 
following: an Appeal; to Reconsider; to Recon- 
sider and have entered on the minutes; and to 
Take from the Table. He may, however, yield 
the floor temporarily for such matters as the 
reading of a report which he has handed to 
the Secretary or a statement of the Question 
on the adoption of a report as offered by him- 
self. When the Chair is in doubt as to whom is 
entitled to the floor he may leave the question 
to a majority vote. An appeal may be made 
from any decision of the Chairman in assign- 
ing the floor (majority vote prevailing). 


3. Make a Motion. A motion is simply a 
declaration that the maker recommends or 
favors, a proposal which he states. Since it 
is assumed that a proposal is offered in good 
faith he is not allowed to talk against it. The 
motion must be favored or backed by another 
member (with certain exceptions) which is 
shown by a seconding of the motion or else 
the assembly will not even consider it. The 
maker of a motion is not allowed to talk against 





it although the person seconding the motion 
may talk on either side of the question. 

In making a main motion one should say, 
“T move that etc.,” not “I move you that etc.,” 
or “I make a motion.” 


4. Seconding the Motion. Since no motion 
can be considered which is not seconded (with 
certain exceptions), if a motion is not promptly 
seconded the Chairman should say, “Do I hear 
a second,” or “Is there a second,” but never 
“Will someone second the motion,” as this would 
show the attitude of the Chair; something of 
which the Chair should never be guilty. 

The following motions require no second: 
Questions of Privilege, Orders of the Day, 
Point of Order and Call to Order, Objection to 
Consideration, Requests, when urgent, and Call 
for Division (determining the correctness of the 
vote). 


5. States the Motion. After a member makes 
a motion and it is seconded it is the duty of 
the Chair to repeat it unless he rules it out of 
order or suggests or states the motion that 
the member evidently intended to make. If the 
motion is debatable or amendable, the Chair 
says, “Are you ready for the Question” or, “Are 
there any remarks” or if the Question is not 
debatable he simply puts the Question to a vote 
immediately. After debate, if any, the Chair 
puts the Question to a vote. 


6. Call for Remarks or Debate. The Chair 
calls for remarks by saying, “Are you ready for 
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Parliamentary Law 


the Question.” Except when a motion opens 
the Main Question, debate is limited to the last 
pending question. Debate is limited to ten 
minutes and each member may speak twice, 
but may not speak the second time until all 
who desire to speak have spoken once. These 
rules, however, may be suspended by a two- 
thirds vote. Remarks must be addressed to the 
Chair and not to another member. A member’s 
name may not be called but he can be referred 
to as the delegate from .............. or in some 
other manner. Personalities are out of order. 


7. Take the Vote—Putting the Question. 
The Chair should stand when putting the ques- 
tion and say, “The Question is (stated). All 
those in favor say ‘aye’; all opposed say ‘no’. 
If the motion is such that it requires a two- 
thirds vote, however, a standing vote is usual 
and he says, “All in favor, stand; be seated. 
All opposed, stand; be seated.”’ If a motion is 
carried it goes into effect, unless the motion 
otherwise provides, as soon as announced by 
the Chair. 


8. Results of the Vote Stated. If the vote is 
by voice or by the showing of hands the Chair 
usually judges without counting but if the vote 
is too close for this, he may call for a standing 
vote. If a member is not satisfied with the 
decision of the Chair regarding a voice or hand 
count, he may ask for a standing vote. The 
Chair announces the results of a vote by say- 
ing, “The ayes have it and the motion is car- 
ried,’” or “The noes have it and the motion is 
lost.”” In cases where a two-thirds vote is neces- 
sary the Chair says, “Two-thirds are in favor 
of the motion and it has carried,” or “As there 
are not two-thirds in favor, the motion is lost.” 


After the result has been announced the Chair 
states what action the Society or Assembly has 
decided upon; as, “We will purchase the ten 
acres of land immediately joining our ground 
to the east,” or if the motion is lost, “We will 
not purchase the land, etc.” After the vote and 
action are announced the Chair states what is 
the next business or question in order. 


Points To Be Known of Every Motion 


Its object or use. 

Is a second necessary ? 

Is it debatable? 

Is it amendable? 

What motions hold over it? 
What vote is required to pass it? 


May it be reconsidered. 


bo 
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Parliamentary Questions and Answers 


Q. What is meant by the following terms? 


1. The House—The Assembly, Society, or 
Organization. 


2. The Chair—The presiding officer. 
3. Pending—Before the House. 


4. Last pending question—Last question 
stated by the Chair. 


5. Yields—Gives way to. 


6. Applied to—Directed toward the last 
pending question only, unless 
otherwise stated. 


7. Takes precedence of—Overrides and be- 
comes the last pending question. 


8. Quorum—The number necessary to 
transact business. 


9. Ex-Officio—By virtue of office. 


10. Meeting—From call to order to first ad- 
journment of one hour or more. 


11. Session—For conventions, a session is 
the several meetings in which one 
continuous routine of business is 
transacted. In Societies, a session 
is the regular meeting together 
with its adjourned meetings or a 
special meeting with its adjourned 
meetings. 


12. Constitution—The christening and or- 
ganizing laws. Those laws of 
greatest or first stability. 


13. By-laws—Laws only secondary to the 
Constitution. 


14. Rules of Order—Rules of procedure and 
sequence of business. 


15. Standing Rules—Rules of least stabil- 
ity adopted at any time by a 
majority vote. 








Q. 


Q. 


. Madam or Mr. President, or if no president, 


Parliamentary Law 


General Questions and Answers 


. Why are organizations governed by Parli- 


mentary Rules? 


. To maintain order; to expedite business; 


and insure justice and equality to members. 


. On what principles are they founded? 


. Justice and equality; one thing at a time; 


the rule of majority; and the right of the 
minority—democratic rights as shown by 
experience. 

What is the first thing to learn regarding 
Parlimentary usage? 


. How to address the Chair in order to obtain 


the floor. 
How is the Chair addressed ? 


as Chairman; by any special title he may 
have. 


Q. How is a member recognized and assigned 


Q. 


Q. 
A. 


. Not as a rule. 


the floor by the Chair? 


. By calling his name. 
. When no question is pending, should a mem- 


ber upon obtaining the floor make a speech 
or offer suggestions ? 

He should simply offer a 
motion prefaced only by remarks which are 
necessary. 


. What is the advantage of obtaining the 


floor ? 


. By obtaining the floor, a member is pro- 


tected by the Chair in his right to submit 
his motion or opinion. 

Once assigned the floor, may a member be 
interrupted ? 


. Yes, but only when a procedure is out of 


order. 
What is the correct form of a main motion? 


“T move that etc.” not “I move you,” or “I 


make a motion.” 


. What must follow most motions and all main 


motions? 


. A seconding of the motion. 


Q. 


. It is not necessary, although in large bodies 


Should one rise to second a motion? 


it might be best to do so, but without await- 
ing recognition, the member seconding says, 
“Mr. or Madam President, I second the 
motion.” 


. Does a quorum usually consist of a majority 


or a minority of its members? 


. Usually a minority. 











Q. May important business be transacted by a 
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Q. 


. Yes, but he is not privileged to talk against 
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minority quorum? 


. Yes, but it is usually better to pass on im- 


portant business when a majority are 
present. 


. Motions should be made in what form? 
. Always in the affirmative and in the form of 


their technical language. Example: “I move 
that we refuse to accept the resignation of 
Blank,” not “I move that we do not accept 
the resignation.” 


. How long, ordinarily, may a member talk? 
. Not more than ten minutes or more than 


twice on the question; and he shall not talk 
a second time until all members who wish 
to speak on the motion have spoken once. 


. What should follow the second? 
. The motion must be stated by the Chair. He 


must not say, “You have heard the motion.” 
If desired, the Chair may require a motion 
to be written. 


. Why should the motion be stated? 
. Until a motion has been stated it does not 


become the property of the House and may 
not be debated, amended, or otherwise acted 
upon. 


. In what words does the Chairman state a 


principal motion ? 


. “It has been moved and seconded that the 


Assembly, ete.” 
What is a main or principal motion? 


. A motion that introduces business. 
. Are main motions debatable? 


Yes. 


. After stating the motion, what should the 


Chair say? 


. “Are there any remarks,” or “Are you ready 


for the Question?” 
May one vote against his own motion? 


a. 


. Can members be compelled to vote? 
. They can in bodies having great power over 


the members, as in Congress (by ordering 
the yeas and nays). 


. Should the Chair stand to state the Ques- 


tion? 


. He should, and he should also stand in 


putting the Question to a vote. 


. When does the Chair take the vote? 

. Only when the organization is ready for it. 
. May the Chair vote? 

. Yes, he may if his vote will make a differ- 


ence in the result, if the roll is called, or the 
vote is made by ballot. 


ee 


THE LETTER CLINIC 


Use of Numbers 


PROBLEMS—QUESTIONS 
Group A c. How are fractions written? 
1. What is the proerel rule in correspondence concerning 3. a. What is the general rule for writing large numbers? 
the writing of numbers? b. What are the exceptions to this rule? 
2. a. In letter writing when are st, nd, rd, and th used? 
b. When should dates be spelled out? 
3. What is the best way generally to express clock time 
in business? Group D 
Correct where necessary the following: 
Group B 1. The contest is to last 30 days. 
Correct where necessary the following: 2. 25 persons were injured in the wreck. 
1. He sold more than 400 copies last week. 3. There were 1,240 persons present. 
2. Can you come for an interview May 12th? 4. I have four books and 3 pencils yet unclaimed. 
3. He belongs to the 2nd Division. 5. He lost 42 cents. 
4. The train is due at four-thirty p. m. 6. We have for sale 7 eight-room houses. 
5. It is now 5 o'clock. : f 
SR be deaw ts Wok Sk: 7. Your acount of $175.00 is now overdue. 
” He will arrive at 12 noon. 8. My car license number is 197,365. 
9. I live at twenty-six Main Street. 
Group C 10. There must have been 9 or 10 gross. 
bo. Mow should cin wal 6 punts tat 11. General Motors closed Mar. 6th at thirty-one and one 
. : eae ait. 
2. a. What is the rule governing the writing of even half 
ollars? 12. He graduated with the class of ninetren hundred and 
b. How is it best to write sums less than one dollar? forty-four. 
SOLUTIONS—ANSWERS 
Group A 2. a. In ation — ae the decimal point and two 
ciphers are omitted. 
1. The best usage (with certain exceptions), is to spell out b. Sums less than one dollar should be spelled out. 
all numbers that may be expressed in one or two words. c. Fractions eeu. Se doula out tina ide ued 
2. a. In writing dates, the forms st, nd, rd, and th after alone, but written with figures when used in mixed 
numbers are good usage only when the day is placed numbers. When a fraction modifies a word, it may 
before the month, or when the month is omitted. be hyphenated. He owns one-half interest in the 
2 pon the — 9% ~) — are used, 2d and business. But: He owns one half of the business. 
3d are preferable to 2nd and 3rd. 3 ‘ . ea 
A 3. a. A comma is usually placed after every third digit, 
b. Dates are spelled out in formal documents, as wills beginning at the right. Minaulones of as digits — 
and a, egal papers, and also in formal social not divided except when the decimal point is used. 
correspondence. } oe : es 
3. Asa general rule use figures to express specific time in ’ ‘oe ry pases py ve 
business letters, separating the hours and minutes by a policy, a motor car license, a railway car, and other 
Piogee a period. The figures should a hag nscgelc EOE SEE Tr 
the abbreviations a. m. or p. m. or m., i i 
not capital letters. Example: The store closes at 5:30 
yp. m. However, in business letters it is usually best to Group D 
write out time if it refers to arrival or departure of : i 
trains. 1. The contest is to last thirty days. 
Example: The train arrives at four-thirty in the after- 2. Twenty-five persons were injured in the wreck. 
ee 3. There were 1240 persons present. 
4. I have four books and three pencils yet unclaimed. 
Group B 5. He lost forty-two cents. 
1. He sold more than four hundred copies last week. 6. We have for sale seven 8-room houses. 
2. Can you come for an interview May 1 3 
3. He belongs to the 2d Division. 7. Your account of $175 is now overdue. 
4. The train is due at egies in the afternoon. 8. My car license number is 197365. 
é t shall be — ie half an hour. 9. I live at 26 Main Street. 
7. He will arrive at 12 m. 10. There must have been nine or ten gross. 
11. General Motors closed March 6 at 31%. 
12. He graduated with the class of *44. 


Group C 


i. 


a. A person’s age should be spelled out giving the 
years, months, and days. 


With the exception of class designations of schools, 
lodges, and organizations this should be written 1944. 





PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


SENSE OF HUMOR 
by H. Rosinson SurpHerp, Px.D., Lirr.D. 


Do you see and enjoy the incongruities in yourself 
and others? 


You will ag | counter by asking a question of 
your own: “What do you mean—‘incongruities’?” 


“Incongruous” means unsuitable, absurd, inharmo- 
nious, out of place; funny—in one sense, therefore in 
both senses. A plump woman in horizontal stripes, 
or a very short skirt; yellow shoes on a man in dinner 
jacket; a “horse-faced” woman under a little flat hat; 
a midget with a deep bass voice—or vice versa. These 
are incongruities; and—as the highfalutin writers used 
to say—they excite our risibilities; in plain language, 
make us laugh. 


Such pompous language, in everyday affairs, is 
itself incongruous; so is such language as “Yours 18th 
received, contents noted” anywhere but in a business 
letter; there, it is unhuman and inexcusable—incon- 
gruous to a high degree, because it is out of place as 
the language’of a normal human being. 


There’s one very important fact about seeing and 
enjoying the incongruous. It is much funnier in other 
people than in ourselves. Nothing is more incongruous 
than a dignified fat man in a cutaway sitting in a 
puddle; but you perhaps never saw one who was as 
much amused as the bystanders were. There’s the real 
test. No one, probably, will confess that he has no 
sense of humor; but he must admit that unless he can 
see —and enjoy —his own absurdities, his sense of 
humor (as Dean Briggs once said of President Eliot) 
is at least “unreliable.” Can you laugh, with others, 
at stories told at your expense? Can you climb out of 
a ludicrous or embarrassing situation, and join the rest 
in their laughter, and chuckle with them over the 


details? 


Here’s something else about this queer business 
where laughter sometimes contends with tears. The 
only kind of “razzing” that finds your sense of humor 
“unreliable” is the kind that is true. That can touch 
a sore spot. If it is obviously untrue, or impossible, of 
course you are undisturbed—the thing is wholly funny. 
But if you did get in that predicament, or if you are 
that way—there is your real test. If you can laugh 
wholeheartedly at yourself—maybe add something the 
others did not know—you pass the test with a high 
grade; you have a real sense of humor; you have ~ 
that other fine trait of sportsmanship. 


Two famous —— are the story President Arthur 


T. Hadley told on himself of the motherly woman 
comforting Mrs. Hadley about her husband’s apparent 
idiocy; and the story President James B. Conant of 
Harvard told also on himself of his own unimpressive- 
ness and the inebriated, incredulous alumnus. Dr. 
George A. Gordon, a native Scotchman, used to de- 
light in telling Scotch stories. So Dr. Singmaster and 
Dr. Alleman, of Gettysburg, both Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, shared with everyone their stock of Pennsyl- 
vania German stories. 

Two important warnings belong here. A sense of 


humor is as personal to each of us as our taste in 
music, or colors, or relatives; that is, difficult to share 


fully with others. Don’t take it for granted that your 
jokes will be as funny to anyone Pe as they are to 
you; expect that they won’t be. Don’t laugh at them 
as much as you want to. In a public talk, never laugh 
at all over anything you say. And second, don’t laugh 
outwardly at others—only when they do, so you can 
laugh with them; and then not quite as much as the 
do, if the laugh is on them. Of course if they are tell- 
ing a story at which they obviously want you to laugh, 
you then laugh heartily. (Here, you see, our Gracious- 
ness and our Tactfulness come strongly into play.) 
Good fun is always social: never anti-social. 


Make no mistake: with your sense of humor you 
can laughingly, happily, make your way straight into 
the hearts of those around you. 


* * * * 


1. Start a Hunt for Word Treasurers. Begin right 
now to collect words that suggest this priceless appre- 
ciation of the laughable and ludicrous: 

jolly, jollity hilarity, hilarious 
ay, gaiety ludicrous 

laughing, laughter, laughable funny, fun 

joking, joke, jokingly incongruous, incongruity 
umor, humorous wit, witty 

figure of fun mirth, mirthful 

amusing, amusement sport, sportive 

jest, jesting ridiculous 

(Note: You don’t want words like sneer, laughing- 
stock, ridicule: they mean unkindness.) 


2. Write Sentences About People with a Sense of 
Humor. Make up sentences daily about people who 
help others enjoy the humor around them: 


“If she laughted inwardly at us, she laughed out- 
wardly with us.” 

“Some people hurt us with their fun—others help 
us. 

“Nobody loves a fat man—so they say; but every- 
body loves his laughter.” 


3. Read Victor Canning’s Mr. Finchley’s Holiday. 
This story is a living classic of happy, delightful, 
heartening humor. No one could fail to enjoy it, or 
to be better for reading it. 


4. Your Other Reading. Find your favorites among 
the many humorists; keep them a you; and re-enjoy 
them in season and out of season—especially when you 
are “in the dumps.” Live with and Nodak with Mark 
Twain, Irvin Cobb, Stephen Leacock, Bob Benchley, 
W. W. Jacobs, Lewis Carroll, Thackeray; Bertha 
Damon’s Grandma Called It Carnal, Margaret Rawl- 
ing’s Cross Creek, Booth Tarkington’s Penrod and 
Sam stories. 


5. Your Letters. When you know your correspond- 
ent well (not otherwise), let an occasional gleam of 
humor flash into even your business letters; the ray 
will be welcome and cheering for its very unexpected- 
ness. 


Keep a scrapbook of all the really good stories you 
run across; and use them, appropriately, in your talk 
and your writing. It is no joke that laughter is good 
medicine for all of us. 





